Add. to visit by Hemming and Hargraves 11/15/90 

While it was not generally known contemporaneously and I've never seen referred 
to in the major media except for infrequent isolated instances, the influx of Cubans 
after Castro took power was accomapnied by the extensive participation of some of them 
in criminal activities# i or a while beginning then Cubans seemed to be a major part of 
distributing drugs, on the east cast in particular* I presume that those engaging in 
such criminal activities are a minority. Some of these men, who were trained for the Bay 
of igs invasion and were also equipped by the Cl a, were trained to use explosives, and 
they did, in the United States. There will be instances scattered in my files. X did not 
dream that this would become as widespread as it did become. The victims were those 
regarded as of the left and it included lawyers and publishers. Of those cases that got 
attention, the best known is the assassination of the former Chilean foreign minister 
in the heqrt of Washington, Letelier . Whilst the honcho was a renegdae American, the 
Cubans provided what he needed anti helped him with the execution. Such Cubans also 
practised this kind of violence within the exile community and the statistics I've seen 
relating to what they've done in Florida and in the Miami area in particular are, as I 
recall, staggeing. Best known of these is probably Orlando Boasch, an extremist of the 
right and a doctor. 

After I made copies of the comments X recorded after Hemmi and Hargraves left 
and put some in envelopes for mailing, I_noticed first that what had been an extensive 
file on Loran Hall is entirely missing, it had contained notes on my interviews of him 
and of his telephone calls to me and ot clippings plus quite a few photographs some of 
which he'd borrowed and then refused to return. I checked the overflow and dead files 
removed from my office to the basement and it is not there either. Then when I located 
the Hargraves file where it should have been there was but a single item in it - a 
clipping reporting that he had pled guilty to a charge of bombing a sputhern California 
office of Students from a Democratic Society in 1962. The clipping also reports that 
although his confessed crime was serious, a felony, he was permitted to enter a plea to 
only a misdemeanor and got a slight sentence. He does not look lika a man who would do 
note such a thing, do what could kill young people and endager others. As X noted, he 
quoted Hobert £ rost, accurately. As I did not note, he was ^impressed by the sunset as 
we dotove to Western u nion and commented on it. ^ut aside from the violence inte nd ed 
against Cubans inside Cuba, he practised it in his own land and against his own people. 

With regard to the missing Hall file, there can be another explanation, (i hope it 
did not also hold the tapes of my interviews which might be of interest to others in the 
future!) After my first thrombosis I had a few Hood students work part-time on such things 
as filing. As my office files grew the drawers got crowded. 1 had done the initial trans- 
fer^ to basement files. These required some shifting of filesfiji my office. One of these 
students was the daughter of a preacher. After she left I found that there was extensive 
disorganization and misfiling. X found still another one ten or more years later when I 
was doing the filing I refer to above and corrected it. (i also note that with regard to 
this student, who is the ogly such illustration among the students who worked for me part- 
time, she could not be innocent in this. She just didn't give a damn, and when she trans- 
ferred files she just stuck them anyplace at all. I'nTsure she didn t worry about this 
because the only reason I had such help was my inability to stand still and the limit on 
my safe use of the cellar stairs. Yet when she completed law school and required recom- 
mendations she had the gall to cite me, without having consulted me, as one who could 
give her a character reference. It was rather neutral when I porvided it.) So, it is possible 
that in shifting files around to make space in my office she may have misfiled the H«n 
/ file, either in my office or in th basement overflow. Since discovering the mess she made 
I've done what file shifting was required. I have no reason to believe that anyone who 
had access to my files stole the Hall file and it was intact as of the day of his testi- 
mony before the House assassinations committee, when I loaned hj m the photos from it. 

When u emming was rambling about his past he mentioned the time he'd served in jail. 
Hargraves made no comment on his own jail time or the reaon(s) for it. 



After writing this letter and a note for Jerry and a few friends on other faculties 
about Hooert Haro's The Years of lyndon johnson 1 left for ray several hours of early— 
w a l kin g therapy and, for the first tune in ten years, forgot the book X carry 
to read when I rest. My iaind returned to the Bies/Haybum matter and I thought first 
that you and perhaps others might wonder why I have no transcript of my Bies committee 
testimony and I thought I should explain that. With this on my mi nd I was reminded that 
Martha °hurch wanted oral histories, for which nobody ever has the time. Then X thought 
that with the time today I'd expand the explanation. Without taking the time to outline 
it because there is just too much to outline. 

x ° ^Me best of my knowledge the Dies committee did not publish my testimony. My 
belief has been that it didn t dare, but I may be wrong. Instead it undertook to misuse 

what it had done for its own and not to me alone sinister purposes. 

, , " Senate 

In my day on the Hill (1956-39 as editor and investigator for the/Education and 

Babor subcommittee in civil liberties and until I entered the army as a correspondent 
for magazines) and I'm pretty confident since then the committees have their own rules 
and practises. They are not required to publish their non-public hearings and they are 
not required to provide transcripts of their testimony to witnesses. 

After several investigations in the field I was first assigned to write the 
brief for the Senators' use in questioning the witnesses at its first hearing, 6/36 as 
I now recall, (i have jew and you'll get this and all the other hearings iind reports I 
edited.) Then I was made the committee's editor. I was told, in general, what to do and 
how to do it by the editor of the Senator xsert Wheeler railroad investigating committee. 
Earlier she had been the editor for the Senator herald Mye munitions investigating committee, 
the most sensational one of its day • The man who was the executive head of my committee, 
$>Hert Utahlforth, had been on the Nye committee and knew well and respected the work of 
its editor, -^ydia Lee. It is through this assignment that I met my wife, who was Ms. Lee's 
assistant. Ms. £ee, in general told me what to do and how to do it and I followed the 
practises of the Hye committee, his meant making copies of their tesfjT~mony available! 
to all witnesses who wanted it, particularly yhose who were the subject of investigation. 

Most but not all of them were from wealthy corporations and trade associations. I told them 
all that if they were not in a hurry I'd send then galley proofs after the transcript was 
set in type but I could not tell them when the Government Printing Office would be able to 
do that. I also introduced them to the court reporter, '•‘ard 6c r a ul, who could provide 
ditto copies of the typescript overnight. (The court reporter who took most of this testi- 
mony was Art Previn, the uncle of the symphony conductor Andre Previn. Ward 6c Paul's 
Office manager was Wayne, Birdsell, who figures in this account later.) The Bies committee 
did not give me any transcript of my testimony so I cannot provide it. lou do, however, 
have one of the transcripts of the grad jury tliat was convoked with the specific itent 
of indicting me and my associate. Gardner "Pat" Jackson, as you may not know, I was 
able, as if I do not forget, this account will show, to turn it all around and get the 
committee's agent, who entrapped me, charged with two felonies by the grand jurj, which 



refused to indict Jackson and me. Dies then copped a plea for him. He was found guilty- 
on two charges and was sentenced to two years, with the sentence suspended, ftb was 
David Dubois Mayne and he was also the Washington representative of the native fascist 
organization of William Dudley ■‘elley, The Silverahirts. 

Jackson was the legislative representative of Labor's i, on-Partisan ^eague. It 
was the legislative arm of the u nited f'&ne workers Union, then headed by John L. Lewis. 
Earlier Jackson had been the information officer of the Sacco— Vanzetti committee .Jackson 
and Heber Blankenhorn were responsible for the creation of my committee. Blankenhom 
was a ^ormon, then working for the National "abor Relations Board. Earlier he had headed 
the ■‘■nterchurch World(?; investigation that included the treatment of working people. 

I understand that Blankenhom deposited records in Some college} or university. x have no 
knowledge if Jackson did. I was friendly with both men, both much older than I, parti- 
cularly with 0 ackson. 

Our committee was a pro-labor committee. The title I carried on the hearings is as 
I recall Violation of the Bights of Labor and of Pree Speech. We investigated the worst 
abuses of labor in those days, and somd was pretty terrible. (The Dies committee was 
openly and virulently anti-labor.) ^oid I was such a perfectionist I soon had the repu- 
tation of being the best editor on the Hill. VAt the beginning I was only 23 years old 
and was able to and did work around the clock.) But X soon became a bottleneck in the 
committee's desire to publish rapidly. This was magnified in 1938 when the department of 
Justice borrowed me to assist in its sensational prosecution relating to "Bloody Parian," 
the wholesale murders of miners trying tm organize by the coi 
tion and its deputized gun thugs. That then isolated county, in which Elizabethan English 
was still commonplace, had a population of about 50,000 and the murders we investigated 
totalled 300-400 a year, more- than in the entire State of 14 ew fork. I was to assist the 
Justice department in its preparation of duce s t ecum subpoenaes and in other way. (This 
subpoena, in addition to requiring attendance, requires the production of records. I had 
the best knowledge on the committee staff of the records that could be subpoenaed and of 
those the committee had.) I spent four montsji in Harlan and -^findon bounties, ^entucky, 
on this and although I continued to edit proofs x did get behind. 

has a copy of and there is a copy in my Washington Post file of an inter- 
esting annecdote relating to the unsuccessful attempt to convict Theodore Dreig^er on a 
Mann Act charge when a year of so earlier he had gone there to write about these murders 
and other efforts to prevent union organization.) 

Senator Robert M. LaTbllete, Jr., was the committeeSs chairman. The only other 

Member was filbert "ihomas, of Utah. LaPollette, from my experiences sith him, was hardly 

f 

the son you'd expect of such a father, nor was another son, "hil, who was close to an 
open fascist. However, there was a sister, Luzanne, and she was an open Trotskyite. 
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Senator Lai ollette , having milk ed, all the good he could get from this committee without 
ever doing any work, wanted to wind it up, close the investigations down. He also had 
hope of getting some support in re-election from the interests he had been exposing. So, 
he wanted no more hearings and he wanted the record published as rapidly as possible. 

Jackson was very active in trying to improve the deplorable lot of agricultural 
workers. With the advent of corporate farming their terrible plight worsened. The worst 
offenders of that era were The Associated Farmers of California, /flowing it was against 
-‘■‘albllette’ s desires, I assisted 0 ackson in his lobbying for an extension of the committee's 
life for this California investigation. 


Meanwhile, some forces then and now unknown to me, perhaps LaFollette himself, 
added to the committee staff a. number of men who were not really synpathetic *4th the 
committee's function and were using it to advance their own careers. They were led by 
a man who later headed the St. -Lawrence Ttv^r project, as I recall for harnessing its 
energy, among other things, Noobar Dar^blian (right). In order to get rid of me they 
trumped up a charge of my having leaked confidential information to the Daily Worker, 
then the {je w York daily newspaper of the “ommunist ^arty.I'd done no such thing, al- 
though * knew its correspondent along with all the other correspondents who cove^r the 
Sangress. 

Years later, as I'll explian, I obtained a record that establishes the truth but 
I do not recall where it is filed or how. 


If you remember Ernie Berger, who for years operated Frederick's only book store, 
he was a friend. He asked me to help his son Henry, then a doctoral candidate at the thiv- 
ersary of Wisconsin, Madison. Henry was planning a thesis on a topic t^e exact formula- 
tion of which I now do not recall. I first persuaded him to reorient his study slightly, 
into something like this title, The American labor Lavement and Wiited States Foreign 
•^olicy. (if you can get a copy I think it would be worthwhile having. For some reason 


that troubled his father and me, he refused several offers to publish it as a book. Last 
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I head, of him he was professor of history at Washington College, *->t. Louis, but from his 
failure even to lend me a copy anu his refusal of several offers of publication I doubt 
he'll provide one.) In the course of helping Henry, from my contacts I was able to get. .him 
access to a wide variety of unexploited records. These included those of the AFL-CIO and 


the jpited Mine Workers. x believe that from the files to which I got hi m access at AFL- 
CIO headquarters, particularly those of BerafinS Roumaldi and x rving Brown, Henry was the 
first to document United States, really meaning CIA, intrusion into labor and political 
/ affairs headed by these t" wo men. Brown, covered Europe and Africa and Houamaldi Latin 
America. I had know that under jfoumaldi the AFL-CIO and the CIA ousted Cheddi Jagan as 
premier of British Suyanna. I knew in general about .fitowH's work and had vjeen been offered 
access to the diplomatic pouch through his access to it. CPf* i~Ct olittfiSn 
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In the mine^/orkers files Henry found and got a copy of a memo -Jackson had written 
to John, -“ewis in an effort to get the UliV/ to hire me after LaPollette fired me. (actually, 
he could not really fire me. /A&tA he could do was return me to the staff of the Farm 
Security Administration because I waS on its payroll and loaned to the committee, I was 
technically the administrative assistant to the director, who then was a stranger but who 
I late got to know, C. Benham Baldwin, known as "Beanie". I hau an office, a secretary and 
a phone there but I was never in that office, never knew the phone number and never laid 
eyes on my secretary. Leading ezecutiVe branch personnel to the Congress wasn^t and isn't 
now unusual. But I did not want to work there. Jac/fson's memo to lewis reminded me of 
what I d forgotten, in part,_ that what 1 did I'd been directed to do by a superior. 

It was al^ys my practise, as it was Ms. Lee's, to provide galley proofs to reporters. 
Unlike the %e committee, our committee had no classified or any other confidential mater- 
ials so J- had nothing to leak in any event. I used to mail Izzy Utone, then on the New York 
Post, all galley proofs and I provided them to any reporter who wanted them. Private 
citizens could come in and read the proofs before publication. One of those who became a 
friend and I remember cleaily is Virginia Burr. She was the wife of Clifford x>urr, a federal 
Communications director and she was Senator, plater Justice Hugo Black's sister. 

Cliff refused to accept Truman's reappointment over his opposition to the so-called 
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and misnamed "security" program for government employees Truman started, (in Carl Bernstein's 
book on his parents, which I've giben you, you can see the admission to him that "security" 
was not Truman&s purpose.) Virginia wanted me to head the anti-poll tax committee she was 
then starting but I d returned to ^writing and wanted to continue my investigative reporting. 

The man to whom I g ave proofs of a hearing into a secret committee the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers hd had established was a friend and if he had asked me for thosa(proofs 
~' d have given them to him. He was Henry Zon, the Washington representative of federated 
Press, a labor news service. Henry and his mistress were neighbors and they and we used to 
bowl together when I did not have to work nights. But ^nry had been talking to others on 
the staff and they told him about these records abput to be published ana told me to give 
him the galleys. I'd done nothing wrong, only dene what I was supposed to do, hut one of 
the papers that got Federated Press news was the Daily Worker, and this was the basis of 
the trumped-up charge to fire me. 

instead of seeking a new job immediately I worked more intensively with ^Jackson to 
,g e t the committee's life extended for the California investigation. Over enormous odds, 
including the opoosition of LaPollette and of FDR, for the reasons T indicate above, we 
succeeded. One of the means we used may be of interest to students in journalism and 
political science. 

Paul Y. Anderson, chief of the it. louis Post-Dispatch Washington bureau, was one 
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It is he who broke the sensational x eapot 
Ls oiice 


the best and most respected of reporters. 

Dome story Anri scandal. FDR held press conferences in his ofice with some regularity. We 
’ * A 

got Anderson to ask FDR if he supported the committee s continuation so it could invest!© 
gate the Associated "j^armers/ migratory labor situation. For FDR to oppose that in those 
days would have been like opposing motherhood and he didni/t. 

<■ 

Dies and his gang of reactionaries were violently opposeji to any such investi- 
gation. It also regarded our committee as a nest of Communist as as-'bf doing the 
work of the Communist Forty for it. (Actually, that committee's work led to major 
changes in corporate labor policies that were much in the interest of employers as well 
as employees.) At the same time, Iv/as researching a book on the Dies committee. I made no 
effort to keep this secret, and that committee knew about it. 

(To encapsulate the California investigation, those familiar with Steinbeck's 
"The drapes of Wrath" have a good understanding of it.) 

Jackson h.d an additional interest in exposing the Dies committee, one besides 


his personal interest and that of the labor movement in general. 

A wealthy nqn name Marshall, of whom I recall nothing at all, died and left two 
sons wealthy. The one in Dew York, who * never knew, was a reactionary. The one in 
Washington, who worked for Harold Ickes in the department of Interior and was an Jckes- 
type n»n v a crusading activist liberal and among other things an early e^ologi3tfi Dot 
Marshall, I had known through Jackson. Dob M rshall set up two foundations, one to 
preserve forests and the other to expose the Dies committee, Jacison was on the board 
of both, by coincidence, Henry Zon's father, Raphael, who A didn't know, was on the board 
of the forestry fund. 

Do, Jackson knew- of my ,;ork as -*■ investigared the Dies committee, then from public 
sources aonly. He asked me to help Drew Pearson (who with his then par?ner^puS ’ out the 
still continuing Washington ^rry-Go^Round column) , on an expose of the Dies committee 
Pearson was doing for nook magazine, whose 'Washington correspondent ha also was. I did. 
boon thereafter, without our asking it of him. Pearson sent one of his leg men to see us 
with alleged information on the Dies committee. He was John Henshaw, who had been an 
Interior department investigator. Henshaw brought David Maybe to meet me and - inter- 
viewed him a number of times. During the course of these interviews he panhandled m a mu l k i 
a little less that J100 from me because he said he was broke and needed food, although 
this was pur.g panhandling, because the Dies committee phonied up a charge based on it, it 
and Mayne were hoist on its petard because it resulted in one of the charges against “ayne. 

In talking with me from time to time Mayne hinted that he had Silver ^hirt records 
that would interest me. Then he started producing them. Most were original documents but 
some were photostats in those days long before electrostatic copiers were invented. I was 



suspicious of l-iaJpe's explanation of these photostats, that they were so "hot" he would 
not let anyone see the originals, 3 0 I inisted that he explain them under oath and he 
agreed. I used a friend who was a court-reporter type stenographer, Isadore Bleiberg. 

When I oorked for the Wilmington (ifel) Homi:ig ^ews, Izzy worked for Ife evening 
paper of the same ownership, Pierre I>upont^ through, /his Christiana folding Corporation. 
Uzy married a *oun|| woman in my high, school class, Sarah Weiner, and he wanted to make 
more than those papers paid, which Bas deplorably little, He’d become an accomplished 
and very rapid stenographer and when he wanted to seek empooyment in Washington I invited 
them to stay with me. My account of this is not atypical, at least not entirely, of how 

people tried to help each other in those days and what they did to help. |his was before 
I met my wife. 

I rented most of the loft of what hau been a stable behind a fancy town house that 
no longer exists, on an alley that disappeared years ago, from a mechanic who operated a 
garage on the ground floor, Wge Shinn. He kept the smaller of two rooms for himself and 
we a^hred the small kitchen and bath. My room was really enormous. So I offered Izzy and 
Sarah an extra_bed in it and that is how we lived until Izzy got a job and then a place of 
his own. His^fob' jme with the War Apartment, as it then was more correctly known. 

When I wanted to question Mayne I asked Izzy to take it all down in shorthand and 
then typo it. We did this in the tiny dining alcove of the kitchen where. ^1 then lived, 
in a small, two-room & apartment at H St., MW, where I was one of the few whites in 
that black area. However, my wife never li d any trouble of any kind when she came and went 
and she did both when it was dark. We identified all the documents Myane gave me in this 
transcript and when Izzy returned it typed Mayne accompanied me to the offices of 
Ward k Paul because Birdsell was the only notary pi&Lic I knew. Before ttamre him Mayne 
swore to the truthfulness and correctness of the transcript and to the genuineness of the 
documeths he provided that were attached to "this-. 

I then took this to Jackson. Be spite my uneasiness about those few pages pf photo- 
stats Jackson was quite excited. He, without asking me, arranged foe a dinner party at his 
then home, at 6 W. Kirke St., Chevy Chase, for a number of people of whom I remember a few 
of the six or seven Congressmen and one reporter, Jimmy Wechsler, then of the Hew York Post 
and later its editor. Of the Congressmen I remember J ohn Coffee of the Slate of Washington, 
whoiJ'd known and about whom there is more in a file of my recollections relating to my 
Nazi-c artel expose of the makers of plexiglas, H 0 hn k Haas, of Philadelphia. I remember 
also ftaiik Hook, of Michigan, who beceme a friind, and Joe °asey, of Mass. All were 
liberal democrats. xl ook in particular was much taken by the Myahe affidavit and espite my 
misgivings he and Jackson pressed me to prepare a ppeech based on it fir him to n»lrf» on 
the floor in opposition to the Dies committee * s 


extension of life. 



The photostats connected Pelley and Dies. iJ one of the other letters did. I also got 
from Mayne other^f -Celley-Silver a hirt materials, including a collection of Pelley' s pocket- 
sized pamphlets of his pro-Nazi and virulently racist propaganda. (.Later I gave an 
entire box of this stuff to the FBI and when it returned it, I assume all of it, I Waster 
gave it to Dave Wrone, professor of history at the u niversiry of Wisconsin, Stevens Point, 


where I then expect to deposit all my mat. trials. 

Prank book was a very decent, concerned and fearless man from Michigan's Upper 
Peninsula. 4s a poor youth of mixed Indian and Finnish parentage he'd worked as a lumber- 
jack, normally a dangerous occupation. It was worse than average with his employer and he 
was hurt in an accident that left him with a deformed arm. He got no help of any k-ind from 
his employer and he never forgot that. Somehow he managed to get through Valpra 
Valparaiso law school, I think at night, and as a lawyer he went after the lumbering 
corporations. This gave him somehwt of a reputation and apprently helped Trim get elected 
to Congress as an FDR -democrat. 

His speech created a major sensation in all the media. TV was then in its infancy. 

I remember the large and unwiedly TV cameras that were wheeled into his office. Because 
I did not figure in this publicly there was no media interest in me and sought none. 

Not long thereafter one morning there was a knock on ©y apartment door. YJhen I «« 
answered it a man introduced himself as a Dies committee investigator and handed me a 
subpoena. I read it then and there and told him to beat it, that a "forthwith" subpoena, 
mong other things , is unconstitutional because I had a right to counsel and when I got 
counsel he'd get in touch with the committee. Without argument he left. I then got in 
touch with ^ckson. He'd already been served a subpoena. I went to his office, we talked 
it over and he, with his superb connections, began seeking counsel. 

I now do not recall how many lawyers and firms he spoke to but -*• do remember that 


the first we went to was the most prestigious, Covington & Burling, in the then Union 
Trust ^uilding on the southwest corner of 1b and H, NW, entrance on 1 bth Street. Pat was 
a friend of ^wan Acheson, Tfeho then headed the firm and later was much more famous in the 
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Truman administration. Acheson listened to Pat and then sent him to Jr 1 his associate 

Charles Horsky, who was a sort of liberal. We spent some time with him answering all his 

questions, and in the end the firm grid Horsky would not represent us. I do recall, a number 

of visits there and that it was cold weather. Once when Jackson and H left Acheson was on 

the same elevator, ^e to3i| us that he was to be picked up by Felix Frankfurther, then a 

d 

Supreme °ourt Justice. Acheson knew Pat and Frankfurter were friens from their days together 
/on the Sacco-Vanzetti committee, when I'asmkfurther was a Harvard & law profesor. The 
Justice was in the back seat of a chauffer-driven car in which Acheson joined him after 
I was introduxed. That this form and Horsky in particular refused to represent us, parti- 
cularly when they were *Jaclson s friends, was a hard blow to him personally and it told 


us that trouble lay ahead for us in getting counsel, 



In the end Drew parson provided his counsel, whetghr from friendship witl/at 
or because he was the root of all out trouble I don't recall if I ever knew. His counsel 
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was the^berts law firm in the Transportation nuilding. .Roberts assigned a pretigeous 

lawyer whose specialty, of all inappropriate things, was interna ti dial law, 

Edgar Turlington, was a fine and extremely dignified man who also had impaired hearing 

I think he latejj exploited but I'm not certain, lifter he spoke to us at some length he 

got in touch with the committee. Hy memo on Rayburn indicates how I first testified. The 

excuse the committee used for taking additional testimony from me was that it wanted to 

be certain its tivmscript was accurate. Turlington accompanied me there, they did read 

but did not show me what they said was excerpts from my testimony, and it was "^aken down 

byapc a court reporter. I have ho recollection ofcher than this but it is apparent that 
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the committee failed to get anythigg it wai broking for because it never released ±hs 

either transcript. However, it did notify the press of this second hearing, after it had 

begun, and when we left the corridor was full of shouting reporters and popping flash 

bulbs. Instead of releasing the transcript the committee turned out a false, dishonest and 

prejudicial press release. There was nothing J acicson or I could doqbout the fabricated 

defamations that under other conditions would then have been libel because members of the 

Congress are immune in any official act. as, I add, they need to be, however they misuse 

this ifmmunity. As, for example, Joe McCarthy also did later. 

I now do not recall how we knew that, a grand jury had been convoked but one was. 

■r , . OieS , ^ 

And I nowy confess a conscious felony befcyg'thx. 1811 get to that. 

David fine was then the u nited States attorney for Washington. He knew me well from when 
A was on the committee staff. xi e had charged a Parian £ounty>Coal ^Jperator with an offense 
in the Senate Office Buioding without being able to place the man, Ted Creech, of the 
Creech Coal Compn^y, at the scene of the crime. It had happened in th^ pest room and by 
accident I was there at that time. Creech threatened one of the committee's miner wit- 
nesses before he testified^J>ur/ fh-L - 

Remember, I was quite young then and able to work long hours and -*• had a first- 
rate memory. Whenever • Pine and his assistants wanted me there I was at their offices. 

Over a period ot time Pine gave me a nickname, "Affidavit Pace". He referred to the 
credibility of my appearance and what 1 said. He also lost the case because the jury was 
fixed in the traditional Kentucky manner, by buying up the mrotgages on jurors' homes and 

then letting the jurors know they held the mortgages. , ,/ / 

„ ,n -• jrvff/ 

J-his wqs a couple of years ealrier but Pj ne and his knew' me and liked me and 

/knew I was honest and truthful. 

Pine did not handle the case before the grand jury. His assistant, Ed Fihelly, did. 
And i’ihelly did his very best. He was really tough. I was there oyk a number of occasions. 

I now do not remember how many but quite a few. Before a grand jury a witness is not per- 
mitted to be <Jbcompanied by counsel. These appearances were spread out. 



liost if not all the grand jurors were government employees, a distinct disad- 
vantage to anyone not lijSd by the government and particularly in political cases, which 
that was. 


Once when I was in Wilmington visiting my mother my wife phoned me and told me to 
hurry back. This is why. 


i'iayne had told me that he was a friend of and used the office of a right-wing lawyer 
then getting along in years, "avid B a bp(rightj t in the old Bond "uioding, on the south- 


west comer of 14th and New York ave, NW. I'd piijSed him up on that corner and to the best 
of my recollection may have driven Mm there. from Ilayne's acount, althouglijie saw it 
differently, ^abp was or was close to a native fascist. T 0 the best of my present recol- 
lectxon until &1 phoned me I though/ - he was ilayne's lawyer. When I wasted no time in 
taking hil* 3 advice what she told me was not that gabp wasn't his lawyer, as he may have 
contxnued to be, but that he was represented by a man she'd known and had dated, ^ennis 
Hallowell, I think since deceased, who was conservative. She is not home now so I can't 
consult her recollection of how she learned this, if she does remember, but I think it 
was when Hallowell phoned her and asked her to come to his Office. What ensued, I am 
certain, was not from his interest in me but from his prior relationship with Ml and 


probably his belief that it was all pretty dirty and nasty and potentially quite harm- 
ful to someone who meant something to Hil. 


hil was sitting opposite Hallowell at his deck. He drew her attention to some 
papers on it and then aaked her to wait about 15 minutes which it would take him to do 


something he had to do. He then left and she understood what he'd meant and looked at 
those papers. She then phomed me after she left his office. While do not no.; recall 
eaactly what she'd learned and told me it left without question the fact that the gov- 
ernment was determined to indict Jackson and me. '•‘■’his was the exact opposit , of what as* 
Pat's Justice "epartment friends were telling him. 

Between the time of Hook's speech or my first Dies testimony and the convoking 
of the gfand jury th ; Dies gang and their cohorts had done two things that I still recall. 
One was to get a law passed making it a crime to interfere with the proper functioning of 
any Congressional committee. It is this law that then Senator Weicker cited in reporting 
that he had thrown Nuxon's White House counsel, Charles Colson, out of his office during 
the Watergate committee's investigation, so it is still on the books. It was this law, 
Enacted to get us, that was being used. They also stalled the -Senate's action on the 
appointment of Dave $Lne to be a federal district court judge until he got us indicted. 

Which they tried very hard to do. and - knew via Lil they intended to do. 

But Pat's friends wer£ telling him that in heeding what I learned from Ml I was 
undoxng an alleged deal to get us off. Turlington also believed this and the Pine staff 


was telling them that I was quite vigorous and pointed and aggressive in responding to 



Fihell^ s questions which, with loreknow ledge, I understood, correctly to be adverse to 
my interest. x t was many rough* sessions! I had to fight Fihelly and my associate and my 
lawyer on top of all this. In the end I took the grand jury away from *'ihelly and it 
refused to indict us and did indict *%yne on two charges, obtaining money under false 
pretenses, which flows from the hies fabrication, and uttering and forging, hiS false 
swearing and what he'd confessed,, if that is the rightwarai word, that he forged the 
letters he had photostated. 

I've skipped two tilings to which I return. 


ks soon as I was served the subpoena, at least as 3oon as IT could thereafter, I 

now do not recall exactly when, * uaed my knowledge of what Congressional records then were 

open to the public. I o d done research in some of th§< those having to do with political 

campaigns and expenditures. They were in the custody of the clerk of the House whose 

was Shanks. I was also interested in native fascist activity, which dovetailled with 

my interest in the Dies committee, I fo.ud such fasxists on the /^publican National u ommittee 
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payroll. One I remember was a Hussian iascist.^In this research I spotted a considerable 
■ -mount of records, including relating to money, filed by or on behalf of father Charles 
Coughlin, of "the Church of the Little Slower," in or near Detroit. I regared him as a 
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pro— Hitler reactionay if not himself a fascist, now do not remember, and it was obvious 
that he was a vicious anti— Semite . ne had an hour of radio time ^ unday nights. _£t was one 
of the two national broadcasts that was, among other reactionary things, opely and stfbngly 
anti-Demi tic. The other was Henry Ford 1 "voice", Walter or "illiam J. Cameron, d^fetej/even 
used and distibuted the classic fake of the Czarist police, the forged proctocols of the 
•Elders of Zion. As PeDlley and the other native fascists did and as is being done today, 
particularly in the huslim world. I'd also know/ the r- porter a^&ck “pivack wht/writing pretty 
much limited him to the left-wing and particularity the °ommunist press, the ^aily Worker 
and the magazine The Hew Hasses. x knew he was interested in °oughlin, I directed him to 
this virgin material, ho wrote "The Shrine of the Silver Dollar," and that led to Coughlin' s 
end on the radio because his position J xo the Justice ^op&rtnen and from it to those 
above him in the church h±erac&c hierarchy > became impossible. x n the send he opted $ut to 

j&om my familiarity with that collection of then public records - and what I did 
changed that, ending some access - I got three housewives who did not have outside enp : 
ployment o|t infant children to care for and moved them 'with three typewriters, paper, 
second-sheets and aarbon paper, into -^hanks' office and asked then to copy each and every 
'expense statement of any kind filed by the Dies Committee* ' i ’bis turned out to be crucial 
because at got me the documents proving that when ifyne forged those papers and was telling 
me what he did he was actually in the committee's employ! The committee masked this by 
describing his pay was "witness fees" for days he did not testify. 



Here I digres to encapsulate what is in greater detail in my correspondence much 
liter with some of them Who survived and is in a little more detail in some of my more 
recent recollections. 

% getting the hies agent convicted of two felonies and hies' copping of a plea 

for him te get his two years suspended did nothing to deter or discourage that committee 

or the favorable press jit got. In time it went after nollyv/ood and called as witnesses 

those who came to be known as "The Hollywood ten". Before they testified a man I'd worked 

with on the Senate committee, Charles Kramer, brought one; of the Ten to see me. Charlie 

knew I'd been working on the book on Dies, if not of what I recount above. The nan he 

brought turned out was the only stoolpidgeon among them, the director, Edward Bmytryk. 

* 4 

I let them borrow anything they wanted, without making an inventory, which would have been 

impossible. Dmytryk turned it all over to the committee or the FBI and I never got it 

back. The Ten also never used it. To the best of my knowledge, from this correspondence, 

..gich is filed under the names, like Klvah Bessie, Dalton Trumbo, albert ityaltz , etc., 

none of the other nine ever heard of any of this and knew nothing of the fiata they could 

use in fighting back. Dmytryk claimed in a letter to remember nothing about this at 
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all, which is palpably false. Nobody fails to remember such dramatic and/angerous events 
in his life. 


What I remember that they took includes the originals of all these Dies committee 
expenditure records and the bound volumes of innumerable clippings and notes relating to 
the committee and its hearings, from a large numbej of sources, including at least foup 
Hew York City papers, ar least one in Baltimore, twain Washington, ** 

When I expected my records to go to the Wisconsin Historical Society I gaWfe ^ave 
Wrone all the^5^es of copies of Dies expenditures that remained. Jt is possible that 
a complete set is among them. I'Ve asked him to try to arrange for their return. T know 
of notiling like this ever being done relating to any Congressional investigation and I 
have some recollection of the proof of committee faking of hearings when it held none. 

This includes its effort to ruin The Consumers ' tyiion. The committee ' s director of re- 
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search, J.B. lj athews, had quit^ CU and started his competitive group and had become a 

leading red-baited and antagonist of consumers groups. 

The other thing skipped referred to above is the FBI’s investigation for the grand 

jury. Its Washington field office was then in the main Justice iTepartment building. I loaned 

ps two agents who spoke to me the materials X refer to above as loaned to the FBI and I 

answered their questions. They then prepared a statement for m<. to sign, representing 

that they had condensed what 3^d said and eliminated what did not interest them. I read 

it and refused to sign it because it was false and falsely self -incriminating. I $>ld them 

to prepare a correct statement and l'd sign it and they refused to let me leave their office. 
So, I just sat there, sighing nothing and saying nothing. Finally they blinked and phoned 
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Turlington. Fortunately,}*^ no> yet left the office for the day although it was close to 
supper time. I told him whiTn he got to their office what_l'd told them, he asked them 
what was wrong with that, they couldn't say anything was, Jt left and I returned when they 
had an accurate statement and I signed it. I've not been able to get any of ~ 
these records under Freedom of Information and #riv a ct 4cts requests but I did recently, 
after a 15-year delay, get a few references to s few of them. 

lhe principled but foolish and self-destructive position taken by The ^ollywppd 
ten is sjs forth in detail in letters from alvah Bessie to ne. They claimed only one of the 
onstitutional rights they had, the Firdt Amendment. They'd not have gone to jail if they 
had also claimed the Fifth Amendment. Fortunately, Neither before Hies nor before the 
grand jury did I believe I had to make any such claims and x didn't. 

k/ell, when * tewtifed to and produced the proof that when “ayne commuted his 
crimes he was paid for them by the hies committee, that made it virtaully impossible 
to persuade the gand jury to indict me. and after mayne/ hies copped the plea, and hies 
did appear in court, personally, to make the plea, one of the records 1&ytryk took and stole 
being the news accounts of that, a few days later, Shelly phoned me. What he then did 
makes it obvious that he trusted me implicitly because it could have ruined him- had 
him both fired and disbarred. He handM me a large maniila enveloped and told me that 
xt contained a transcript of the gan grand jury testimony by both Dies and David ^enarest 
, iloyd and that the time might come when I'd need it in my own defense. Fortunately he was 
wrong on that. I read it then and not since. Lloyd gave truthful testimony, as J now 
recall xt, clearing me of having leaked to the #aily Worker and hies portrayed me as 
insxgnificant andjackson's tool. #e was anxious to hurt labor, not me and in fact he fmd 
Starnes wound up calling me by my first name, and inviting me to do that with them. Uedid 
bump into each other from time to time on the #L11. A 

Uoyd, of the family as - now recall of William (/) Lloyd C-arrison, was the Senate 
committee's assistant general counsel. He was later the head of the ^uman library organi- 
zation, belore the library was built, and this was after his service in the Truman White 
House. 


after x learned that by court decision some grand jury testimony could be disclosed 
I gave you this transcript. Lt is an otiginal carbon copy. 

The night that Lies/Mayife copped thei^lea - no 0, the night the grand jury 
retruned a "no" bill for Jackson and me and indicted Mayne^T these Congressman of the Pat 
Jackson dinner party and a few others threw a party for me celebrating what had never been 
done before and my exoneration. What hadn't lAeen done was beating Dieif and getting a 
committee agent indicted. It was at the /Madtillon, then one of “ashington' s best 
restaurants, on the second floor of the Washington building, at 15th and lew York ave., 
Nw. I have forgotten how many tables were placed end to end to accomodate all of us last 
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but there were quite a few and it was a wonderful party that everyone seemed to enjoy 
very much; fbank "ook got up and sang two songs to me, his titling. The Dies of Texas Are 
Spon You and Starnes Fell on Alabama. For younger poeple not familiar with the popular 
songs of that era, the puns are on the committee membersp'and the real songs are The 
Eyes of Texas i^e Upon You and St#rs Fell on Alabama. 

The felony I refer to close to x|e beginnigna above is my perjury before the Dies 
committee. It was knowing and deliberate and principled and necessary to protect Jackson 
and his associates, particularly the miners’ upion and the labor league. 

I was asked if I’d had any doubts or questions about those photostats and I said 
I hadn't. I did and I tried to. do something to check. 

I 

The Department of ^ustcie lawyer who'd selected me of the Senate committee s 
staff was Henry Schweinhaut. He was later a judge. Vie had a friendly relationship and he 
was in the Criminal Division and * thought he'd know what Ranted to know, the name of 
a good and dependable handwriting expert, he told me and i told Jackson and he would not 
go ahead on that. now do not remember why. But I felt that what the committee was doing 
was wrong, dishonest, unconstitutional and in afct a crime, entrapment plus what maybe 
pled guilty to. I the^fore considered that this false swearing was justified and 
necessary. 

I refer above to how trying all this was and over quite a few months. I do have 

one recollection .that illustrates this. I think it was the evening of one of the days I 
MltH*’ ‘ 1 • '■ • < 

testified before the J?ies committee, in wliat 1 suppose but wasn t told was executive 
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’sessioiji ■ "il and I had a date to have supper with Leou^and idz Loodman. /7e was then the 

legislative representative of the shoe-workers’ union. Before his death he was active in 

ecological concerns, if I remember correctly including those related to atomic and 

nuclear bdtyibing and electricty generation. V/e ate at Michel's, a Hungairan restaurant 

{/ A. it iUjdrid-fi 

on the west side of Vermont Avenue between K and ", MW. Michel was ^ gypsy and a violinist. 
He served good food and played good music, especially gypsy music. Before we finished I 
had to go to the^gSTmen's room where mt x vomited. I waf that upset. Throughout my life, 
even when " was young, this was very rare for me. ft illustrates the state of my nerves 
that evening. 

I should also note that I was never a "ommunist and the only things belonged to 

were the Hewsp per Uuild, in Wilmington cind in Washington, and government-employees 

unions. To th4 best of my presebt recollection the Dies commitee, the FBI and the grand 

..jury jiaev, this and asked me no questions about it. Which is surprising, in retrospect, 

because far and away most accused of being Communists weren't. Those Dies .accused of, 
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being Communist or what he called "transmission belts" for that party ranged froSF the child 
movie star, who was extreme right in her maturity, to all the Catholic union organizers 



called by xt or identified by it as heading unions. They included many preachers who 
liberal and their religious organisations and many writers who were not reactionary. 
d4s I tire and my mind wanders I recall and mention what lav^^^ome detail, 
how I broke up a Senate investigation of the movie indiatxy as red'and bent on getting 
us into World War II. Senator/* Nye also headed that. I typed my recollections of that 
only a few months ago. They are now in a box of such recollections and correspondence 
re/ating to them. 

Congress, unfortunately, seems always to have the intent of abridging and ig- 
noring the 1'irst eiandment. and Wye was 100,3 wrong, in addition. He was i*hat then was 
known after the name of their organization , a# aneriea i’irster^er- 

^ wandering mind recalls that it also enacted legislation in that era that was 
clearly Unconstitutional and I was one of -cAe earliest victims of one of those enact- 
ments, known as the "McCarrai^Rider" after its author, the reactionary Nevada Senate*} Hat 
iicCarran. 

■41 this regard I tried to get and have all that is not still withheld of the records 
relating to me of the- FBI, State "epartnent and the OIL. The latter holds references to 
my providing FDR with what he used in one of his "firesidec chats" relating to Nazi 
activities in Chile. 


I was in the part of the OSS that was transferred to the State "apartment. ij y secur- 
ity had always been cleared and tnere wa . no re son for any other determination. But when 
the reactionaries took control oi the State 'security" office during those early ' da&s of 
the Uitch-hunts I was fired under the iicCarran Rider. Without any charges or hearing. I was 
one of ten and it was a pogrom. The others knew, three, were timid PhDs who hoped to 
return to college careers. X persuaded them they'd never be hired and that their only 
chance was to fight back and win. I got the law firm then known as Arnold, Fortas and 
Porter to represent us. They did, very effrctively. ± know of no other case in which any- 
one tired under that rider was rehired, with a public apology and there are few who were 
rehired after an# kind of "security^ charges. We all then resigned. 

X d known ^human Arnold when he headed the J ustice Anti— Trust Division and was 

an invetigative reporter d£ing a series of articles on Aasi cartels. I took him all the 

information and documentation - developed. I'd known Paul Porter through Pat ^ackson, after 

he'd been a Federal Communications Commissioner and was in private practise in the building 

where ^at&s office was, then known as the £irle "tdjjfejig, X think now the Warner, it 
■* 

bolds "tlic V&rn.Gi* ib.Ga.'tGi** IdxL net mvti.1 xiiGino. niG“t AbG Porbas* X&'tGr a Su-proms 
Justice but I^d know his wife before? they married. 



I don't know how many State investigations there were but in an early one they 
even purloined our garbage and went ovevs- it carefully, also fruitlessly, nothing like 
what they wanted existing. 

ihe honcho on that was J ohn Peurifoy, a young reactionay on his way up. He later 
killed himself in a wild-driving auto accident when he was ambassador to Guatemala. He and 
the CIA collaborated in the overthrown of the demoeratic £ illy-elected government and the 
installation of^ military dictatorship. Their ending of democracy there, still not 
entirely undone, caused thousands and thousands of lives and great suffering.Paurifoy 
was even a weld mai/in the State buioding in which I worked. It was dangerous to be on 
the stairs with him, he ran that way even on stairs 0 

Huring that witch-hunt era the man wiio rtm that office and those under him violated 
laws and regulations in their lust to hurt or get fired those who from their right extreme 
they considered "red. "The head of that office, £tto Otepka, was himsfef the subject of 
Congressional investigations but the right extreme was so powerful it was closj? to im- 
possible to do anything to him for his wongful and illegal acts. 

The PHI records I have include -he report by one of J. Edgar Rover's top assistants 
on the exultant call Peurifoy made to hoover, who was not in, when he succeeded in getting 
me fired. That assistant, fidvaxd A. Tamm, after on the federal appeals court, had no 
compunctions about sit wing on one of my POIA cases - and voting" against me. (He should 
have disqualified himself . ) 

Starnes and Hies shared the sane political views but were personally entirely 
different, ffi.es wore a perpetual scowl, with a cigar almost always in his mouth where 
the rules did no w prohibit it. atarnes usually wore a smile. He'd gceet me pleasantly, 

»«ith a laaglr smile and a hadndshake and I think sometimes putting an arm around me. fh 
did not feel about me that way! But I can't remember £ my time he was in any way unpleasant. 

The Member who seems to have handled the i-jayne matter wa4' neither of them. It 
was J. Parnell Thomas, nee Feeney. He went to the Congress from the A 'ew York binding 
house that had tried to get retired ^arine thorps General Smedley Butler, when he was 
director of x ublic Safety in Philadelphia, to lead a revolution against FDR by leading a 
march on Washington o$ a white horse. 1 knew scout tide; from a reporter Butler trusted, 

Paul Swwhi Comly French, of the Philadelphia Record. It was the subect of a public in- 
vestigation by the fore-runner of the Hies committee, the iicCormack-ffickstein committee. 

thomas-Feeney' s career of his special kind of patriotism ended when he was 
convicted and jailed as a felonious crook. 

The* last tige m saw &be ffirtas was at a memorial meeting to honor Cliff Hurr after 
his death. It was held in a Washington church at 16th and //arvard Streets. As I remember 
it, after he refused reappointment as an FCC commissioner, he and Virginia returned to 



ii&abama, where he practised what was not profitable, Civil lights law. He was n osa Parks' 
lawyer wl^en she refused to sit in the back of that Birmingham bud, thus triggering 
historical changes. Virgi n ia wrote a book about their lives published by the lljniversity 
of Alabama but I've not seen it. 

41 -19 I dojtire easily and I then tend to ramble more and to forget more. In reading and 
correcting this and making the few notes I attach and I'll wander and ramble a bit 
more when I'm not as tired and when I'm not dozing off sitting up holding a clipboard 
in myohand. 

11/20 I've mentiondd some rerainiscenses I have in a box that is labelled. I am using 
a box I keep on my desk because using; the file cabinets is sometimes awkward and x have 
no appropriate file. 

about when the heart problem began to develop I was less active and more inclined 
to be reminded of matters of the past in reading and in other ways. So I started writing 
about those things I recalled to friends with whom I am in correspondence, Hr. David 
Wrone at Wisconsin, Dr/, Gerald Ginocchio at Wofford, Sol Kabkin, a New York lawyer, 
retired, who was on the Senate committee with me, nabbi S.k. Silver and Joe Labovsky, 
dear friends of my youth, ^abovsky wants me to do a kind of autobiographical book but 
I did not and do not feel up to that. But as I got thinking of it, and remembering Ms. 
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Church's interest in oral histories, I started keeping copies of these tilings I was 
writing that the friends found interesting. Until then, however, I'd kept no copies, 
in part because filing is a problem for me, and in part because I guess I just didn't 
think to. But now am keeping this box of copies. ... 

During my walking therapy this morning, having read a few more pages of Caro 
before leaving and having found additional references to the closeness of Willy 
nopkins and his wife to LBJ, I thought about it more. It is provocative that when from 
his first days in the Congress i»BJ was in a good relationship with IDE and those closest 
to him, like Tommy The Cork Corcoran and others like him, and then when he was a Senator 
and then vice-president and president, kil never got Hopkins the kind of top job he 
could easily have arranged. The only explanation I could think of is that for his own 
reasons he wanted Hopkins where he was. first in the Criminal division, where he was a 
pipeline to what was going on there and could have influenced decisions on prosecutions, 
and then in the mine workers, where he knew jpst about all that was going on and was to 
happen. Whatever explains it, there is no (juestion of ^kpfcLns' ability or his personality. 
L do not know when Hopkins retired but I used to see him in his mine workers office during 
..the JFK administration, when °ohnson was vice president and could easily have given him 
a more prestigeous job. 



On page 2, Many years ago T le|J the United ^ine (Workers have for their library a full 
set of these hearings, including thjose relating to migratory agricultural workers in 
California, those of the war-time Temporary National Economy Committee and of the 1( ye 
and Wheelbr investigation. Perhaps the UMVI now has no need for or interest in them and 
would let you have them if you'd like them. 

Later At obert W 0 hlforth worked for the Department df justice and later 
heirity i' he ran the publishing house of ^arrar, Strauss <x Giroux. 

"ditto" was an inexpensive duplicating process, ©heaper than mimeographing 
and not as clear. 

3 David Maybe. To indicate what the Truman and later "loyalty" programs really 
were and were not, note that years later, when work on the atom bomb was being carried 
on in the southwest, an FBI agent drove up from Phoenix or Llberquerque to interview 

me about Jayne's "loyalty" because he was working or had sought employment there as 
a steamfitter. Here was a maiyf with an open pro— Hitler record, associated with native 
Nazi activities - and a convicted felon - andHSTthere was any question about his fitness 
for government employment, more on so secret a project? "Loyalty" as a title for these 
programs was Orwellian. They were designed to appease the most radical politicans of the 
right and to el i m i nate liberals considered by the right extreme to be too liberal. 

a more complete acount of this Diea/ka yne business is in earlier memos and have 
a few from the FBI. The copies of the x> elley literature the FBI returned to me and 
perhaps a few other related things I gave to the u niversity of Wisconsin, Stevens Point, 
along with a file of the radical-right organizations and literature of those days. 

4 Those familian-with °ohn Steinbeck's The “rapes of Wrath have a general idea of 
what the committee investigated. 

3 This special HAM committee , as best I can recal_, was "The Special conference 
Committee", and it continued under an abbreviated name. What cause the biggest scandal 
was the recommendation of the General Motors member of it that it organize itself a 
V^lack region". That w s the name of a violence-practicing, anti-labor gang organized 
and financed to oppose labor and do harm to union members and leaders. 

5 Henry Son was later a lieutenant in Navy intelligence during World War II and 
as I think I say later a partner in a pro-labor public-relations agency. This followed 
his going to work for the WFL-ClP after ’World War II. 

7 That alley was between Connecticut avenue ana IS andjt and Eye, N¥. Earlier I'd 
shared another loft like that one with a man my age, at the western end of that alley, 
at that time the curator of the Smithsonian, ale* Hrdlicka, lived close Shinn's. 

8 Dean acheson was one of the original Cold Warriors. He also uo^gfe spats, even in 
warm weather. I saw it. 

9 Congressional immunity does not extend to what is not said and done officially. For 
example, when Tim Lesar and I were with Cohn Kay, James Earl s brother, when he testified 
before the House Special Committee on assassinations and its chairman, -^ouis Stokes, 
defamed Lesar, Lesar made the national TV shows by responding with a challenge^that Stokes 
leave the hearing room and repeat the same allegations. Stokes didn t. He turn. 17 the txtrrr 
chair over to another Member, too. 

10- Ed Fihelly was later chief war crimes prosecutor in Tokyo. //-H /'■£ L i ' 



11/30 Wehn I wrote the letter, the first page, I did not expect to ramble as I have. I 
was interrupted by other things I hdd to do and I wasn't quite up to snuff much of the 
time. But after the last bit I recalled that I'd omitted the name of one of the Congress— 
^ itself this is of no consequence but he was an unusual man, much underappreciated 
and today largely forgotten, Vito Marcantonio, of New York $Lty, of East Harlem when it 
was mostly Italian and Puerto Rican. He'd been Fiorello LaGqardia' s campaign manager 
when LaGuardia ran for Congress, later was the candidate of the American labor Party. 

For a while it was an important factor in New York elections. He usually won the Demo- 
cratic n omi n ation and once won all three primaries. I do not here repeat what I'd had 
odcasxon to write about h im earlier, copies in the box I referred to above, save for 
one thing, but I was reminded of a story that may be nmugri ng and interesting. 


He lived with me for a while and I used to drive him around, including on quite a 
few occasions to the White House and meetings with President Roosevelt. I was permitted 
to sit in my car and wait for. him and hhen he returned he always discussed what he and HT 
FDR had talked about. He'd been the most liberal Member for some years and all that time 
he made the best efforts he could to eliminate discrimination in employment. He had a 
bill to prohibit discrimination and gradually it seemed to be getting more and more sup- 
port. One year he was able to get it the prised identification ll£ (for House 
long after that session began I drove him to see FDR and when he returned he was ecstatic.^ 
FDR had offered him a deal he'd agreed to. In return for not pressing fkr legislative , 
action on his bill Jo elimi n ate job discrimination FDR promised to seek to accomplish / 
the same end administratively. Thus The Fair Employment Practises Committee, for which 
bajucks today aredit E. Phillips Randolph, who'd headed the sleeping-car porters' jjpion 
and had been active along this line, tyriU PVh \ 


I can't be sure after all these years but I think the reason FDR made the fiffer 
was to avoid the divisiveness of full Congressional debate in those years when discrimi- 
nation was the life's blood of most -southern politicians and when a Senate fillibuster 
c&uld have been expected if the bill went to the Senate. 


Assuming that you read this far, which is taking much for granted, or that Jerry 
also does, because I'll give him a copy, I suggest that an oral history on this unusual 
and truly remarkable man, literally a man of the people, could be of interest to history 
or polisci students and I wonder if it might be possible for them to participate. My wife 
worked for Marc, as he was always called by everybody, in his Washington office. She was 
half of his Washington staff! Most of their work was direct service to constituents. If he 
wrote any speeches out, they were few and i have no recollection of his having written 
any, so almost all the staff work was this constituent service. I worked for M m informally, 
because we were close friends. I was not staff and wasn't paid. n/nut 

The story related to the debate on extending the life of the Dies UhAmerican com- 
mittee the year after the Mayne fiasco. I'd discovered that a formal report of the Dies 
committee, which had done nothing at all about fascists and fascism /except for a few 
pretenses after the U ayne/Pelley thing forced Pelley to appear^) op alleged Japanese 
activities in the U.S. , was a word-flor-word plagiarism of an anti-Hirohito newsletter 
published on the west coast. Dies reproduced all the fractured syntax, even the mis- 
spellings and poor punctuation. I went over both, sleeting certain pages and having them 
photostated, ^his was long before xeroxing was invented^, bdf ore F ea rl Harbor. Marc took 
the floor of the House and had the Members rolling in the Islds as he ridiculed and exposed 
the Dies committee. He was the first I knew to pull what AjCarthy later made famous, ik 
rt I hold in m~y hand..." Only he did have in hand what he said he did while McCarthy didn't. 

It got to be too much for the right-wing extremists of that day, many if not most 
rough equivalents of American fascists, the die-hards who were for the Dies committee no 
matter what its excesses. One of these was a rather stgrange man, Republican Clare 
Hoffman, of Michigan. When lie could restrain himself no longer - and Hoffman had little 
restraint normally - he asked Marc to yield the floor and as he did invariably, Marc did 



yield - Wmiwri^ide stupid comments. When he finished %rc, with his East Harlem 
accept, replied, and while these are not his exact words, they are close, "The Gentleman 
from Mic&Lgan reminds me of a tugboat on the East ix iver in my district. (He was s mili n g 
as he spoke and the House, knoiing how shapp he was in repartee, was sjLlent and clearly 
expectant.) This ete& oat has a 4— inch whistle and a 2-inc^ boiler • Evesrxime it blows its 
whistle the eng 1 ™* stipe. This is like the gentleman from Michigan- mention the Dies 
committee the gentleman's engine stops." Hie was, of course, referring to Hoffman's 
brain. And they rolled in the^Lsles. 


Exposing the Dies committee as plagiarizers of a poorly-done refugee's news- 
letter, t^jis insult to the House by jetting its imprgint on it, had no effect on the 
ultimate vote at all. The committee's life was extended fof that Congress, probably with 
an increased appropriation. 

, Pew Members could expect to be re-elected if they voted against Dies and few®td, 

dml, utlimately, the committee’s life was ended because its excesses and those of the 
later companion committee in the Senate got to be just too much even for conservatives. 


12/7 Marc was one of the Congressmen who gave me that Madrillon party. And my wife was 
the only wife there. Perhaps the only woman, but I think someone had invited the daughter 
of a New York '^imes editor. (Marc* wife was in New York City, where she ran Harlem House, 
a social service agency.) Ifcafeequently the other person in Mkrc's tfc&shington office was 
with us at dinner, Edith Johnson, also a scjoial worker and close friend of Marc's wife. 
(Her brother was an auto-industry lobbyist, as X recall.) 

Mention of the absence of womaSf - there must have beer) at least 20 men at that 
Madrillon party - reminds me how commonplace that was in thoe days. It was not often 
that Marc was with other Congressmen at dinner, although that did happen. But when he 
lived with me, and that was for quite some time, he had his breakfasts, normally, in the 
House <Hnnjng room - at what for me was lunchtime. He had diabetes, injected his own 
insulin, and had to eat as I recall within an hour. I was free-lancing in those days 
and when I had nothing special to do I'd have lunch while he breakfasted. Considering 
that many regarded him as a radical, it was impresssive how many of the ^embers were 
friendly with him and often sat with us or invited us to sit with them. He was really 
respected and his opinions and suggestions were often tfes sought on legislation and on 
House procedures, on which he was an authentic expert. I can't recall that any one of 
the many times X was with him in the House dinning room that any Member had his wife 
with him. Of course many had families with children in school or younger, but not by 
any "«■«»» all. Some families had to remain in the districts, but not all. In those days 
before Pearl Harbor there was this kind of discrimination. 

Another word about Congressman ^offman's strangeness} he had his suits tailored 
and he would not wear any that had pockets! 


And about LaGuardia* he was a liberal Republican and an exceptionally short man, 
with a sortGof squeaky voice. He wore ha&s with enormous brims that were loved by 
the cartoonists. Once when he was mayor of New York there was a newspaper strike that 
shut all the papers down. New York in those early days of radio had its own radio 
station. (Before Ml) As long as that strike lasted LaGuardia spent an hour every Sunday 
rn,vrrvin e reading all the comic strips that would have been published to children. Every- 
body loved it! t tj Z ut it-* ( A #4 Th. mMuo fht/i.) 

" Later FDR appointed him to be head of the u nited Nations /Relief and Rehabilitation 

Administration, TMRRA. Although he had grown more conservative he and %rc remained 
friends. I remember driving Marc to National Sir port for a meeting with LaGuardia as 
he was about to catch a plane. 


To the degree they could the newspapers boycotted Marc. The publishers did not 

like his politics. He did get some radio time because I remember driving him to the 
stations in Washington on occasion. /V ^ sjv h* e panUi j nl/tlr y [hJUI. 
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wVl , , noticed this ia Pearl Harbor day I was again reminded. Of the extent to 

which all the media of that day subordinated legitimate news interests to what the 
administration wanted. I remember that day veyy ilearly and what I say here is from 
personal experience. 


w „ °J® of “ y u wife 8 sisters, who was then divorced and was living and working in the 

Norfolk-Newport Mews are/ was up on a vidit. JQxe had a friend named *'red she^anted to 
see. He was a meteoroligist at the then new National airport. We drove her there to see 
him. He came down from the tower and over to see us. While I have recollection of his 
appearance he was very, very disturbed. He explained why. He told us that that morning 
the Japanese had attacked Pearl ■“arbor. He said it had bean terrible. 

I found it hard to believe that such a thine could happen and there not be a word 
about it on radio. So, telling him this, I asked him how he knew. 

He_said from airport control tower to airport control tower, that it had been 
reported zpk promptly from Hawaii and whatever tower or towers on the m«-i ni picked 
it up passed it to others and thus they knew in Washington. 

o ^ n ° t recal V he exact hour of the day this was but I believe it was about 

, °f P *f* th ? t -Sunday afternoon. I am certain it was well before dark, which comes 
early in December. I do not rememSe^and I believe there was no public report of this 
on radio until about 8:00 or 9*00 that night, when there was an official broadcast. I'm 
not certain but I believe it was by PDH. 


1 Ms description of that day as "a day that will live in infamy was not 

that night but in his request for a declaration of war of the Congress. F Le, 

Come to think of it, isn’t that the last declaration of war by the United States? 
«one of the vary in which we've been engaged since then was declared, as tSe Constitution 
requires. I don t think Truman requested one for Korea and I'm certain LBJ did not for 
Viet Nam and that no president since has sought one or even regarded it as necessary. 
Currently the Bush administration, preparing for offensive action as distibguished from 
* ts sending of troops tfce- Saudi Arabia to defend it from possible attack by Iraq, 

describing its second dispatch of large numbers of ( military me t it se l f as for offensive " 
action , ' insists it does not require a declaration of war. 

as a former reporter and employee of the Senate and a former radio amateur, who 
kngew the capabilities of radio of that day x I was incredulous that so disasterous an 
event as the attack on Pearl Harbor was not simm communicated to the people until the 
government decided to, hours after the event. 


When I was younger, in the pre-radio days, newspapers put out special editions 
known as "extras'* when there was significant news to be reported and in thelarge city 
in which I then lived, /philadelphia, there were then quite a few newspapers. It was 
generally the afternoon papers, then more influential that the morning papers, which 
had these special editions, the extras. They were hawked through the residential areas, 
too. The newsboys shouted, "Extra" as they walked the streetd with the papers in 
canvass bags hanging from thei shoulders. The word alwats came out something nw» 
"Wuxtra" or perhaps "Huatra! 

12/10 With regard to the position of and attitude toward women in the Congress in those 
days, I can't remember that any of the many Members I met through Marc ever had his wife 
with him and I met none. However, although for the most part women were restricted to 
clerical jobs, there were conspicuoud exceptipnd. One was in the office of Maryland’s 
conservative Deomcrat, Millard Tydings. His top assistant. Bertha Joseph(s?) had the 
reputation of being the best and the sharpest on the Bill. 



